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ABSTRACT KEYWORDS 

This paper argues for the inclusion of ‘Sindhi Sikhs’—a minor group Hindu; language; Muslim; 
in terms of religion, language and number—into the archives of Partition; Punjabi; religion; 
Partition, Sindh and Sikh scholarship. Terming this group as the Sikh; Sindhi 

‘missing people’, we draw attention to contexts that might have 

made them slip through the cracks of the three archives. Ata more 

fundamental level, the paper critiques the processes by which strait- 

jacketed definitions of a ‘Hindu’ or a ‘Sikh’ make invisible those who, 

in the logic of modern nations, appear to have oxymoronic 

identities. What role did Partition play in this matter? Did Partition 

cause further ruptures, and what kinds of negotiations did the 

Sindhi Sikhs undertake during and after Partition? 


In the course of research for this essay, we often faced puzzled looks. When mentioning 
that we were writing a paper on the Sindhi Sikhs, variations of questions such as ‘You 
mean Sardars, right? But aren’t they Punjabis?’! followed in some cases, and in others, 
complete silence at what appeared to be a strange category. The combination of scant 
knowledge about the Sindhi community in general, and the synonymy assumed between 

‘Punjabi’ and ‘Sikh’, made it incumbent on us to provide apposite information on Sindhis 
as well as the historically trans-regional character of Sikhism. One of our young (in her 
thirties) respondents, Manpreet Chandanani, revealed how she faced such questions even 
during formal interviews. She was asked if she was a ‘converted Sikh?’ Experiencing the 
illegitimacy conferred upon her by such a question, she asked us why we thought these 
questions were being asked and whether they would have been asked had her community 
continued to live in pre-Partition Sindh? While an answer to that question may point us 
to the symptomatic nature of identity formation in contemporary India and its strait- 
jacketed definitions, we felt a beginning had to be made by exploring the life of Sindhi 
Sikhs in Sindh and their migration to post-Partition India. Our interviews focused upon 
the historical and psychological dimensions of a partition community. The ramifications 
of that experience, as well as new morphologies of region, language and religion in 


CONTACT Rita Kothari Q rita @iitgn.ac.in 


1. ‘Sardar’ is a more colloquial way of referring to Sikhs. The latter is an institutionalised term referring to the formalisa- 
tion of religion. Itis common for both Sikhs and non-Sikhs to use the more colloquial term, Sardar. 
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post-Independence India, are certainly important to us; however, we must first introduce 
the Sindhi Sikhs as a community that exists and also as a subject of Partition. 

Meanwhile, there are three possible archives in which we ought to have expected Sindhi 
Sikhs to figure: Partition; studies on the Sindhi community; and Sikhism. But the Sindhi 
Sikhs are missing from all three. By bringing out this story, we hope to explore the follow- 
ing questions: what memories of a pre-Partition Sindh do the Sikhs carry? How do they 
look upon the moment of being wrenched out of their context? What kind of experience 
of border-crossing did they have? In their transition from being refugees of an indepen- 
dent nation to economically and culturally self-sufficient citizens, what negotiations had 
to be made? Did they experience the same anxiety as the Sindhi Hindus did trying to 
assimilate into a larger fold? If so, what did that larger fold signify for them, considering 
their religion was different from that of the Sindhi Hindus? More to our purpose, what 
role did Partition and Indian subjecthood play in the dialectic of region, language and reli- 
gion, for instance? 


Introduction 


Dispersed over different parts of India like other Partition migrants from Sindh, the 
Sindhi Sikhs are an urban population. As migrants from Sindh, they at first lived close to 
Sindhi Hindus in refugee camps and continue to have social and business transactions 
with them. Their numbers are very small. By piecing together household enumeration by 
the community in India, information from newspapers and interviews with scholars in 
Pakistan, and figures cited in existing scholarship, it is possible to hazard that the number 
of Sindhi Sikhs in India may be between 18,000 and 20,000. According to the 1941 census 
in Pakistan, there were approximately 32,000 Sikhs in Sindh prior to Partition.” A news- 
paper report published in Karachi in 2014 referred to the presence of approximately 
10,000 Sindhi Sikhs in Pakistan.’ Additionally, a respondent based in Pune shared with us 

a household survey carried out by the Sindhi Sikh community in 2009, which shows fewer 
than 20,000 Sindhi Sikhs in India.* For reasons of access, if we restrict our observations 
just to India, it can be said that even this small group of 20,000 or so is not a homogenous 
one. A conglomeration of endogamous groups, the Sindhi Sikhs have regional affiliations 
to Sindh, which, besides other religio-social emphases, help them identify themselves as 
Bandai, Nawabshahi, Naichan, etc. Given the scope of this paper, we have chosen to focus 
on the community’s perceived similarity to and difference from other categories, rather 
than its internal differences. The underlying memory of Sindh as an idea and region, and 
also the language Sindhi, remain common to all the groups within the rubric of Sindhi 
Sikhs. A distinct self-image as ‘Sindhi Sardar’ (as opposed to Punjabi Sardar as well as 
Sindhi Hindu) informs the community’s self-description. In more specific and local con- 
texts, the linguistic or religious dimensions of their identity may also come into play, mak- 
ing them more Sindhi at some times, and more Sikh at others. 


2. Nandita Bhavnani, The Making of Exile: Sindhi Hindus and the Partition of India (Chennai: Tranquebar Press, 2014), 
p. 156. 

3. Saher Baloch, ‘Sikhs of Karachi “Ignored” in Formation of Committee’, Dawn (3 Nov. 2014) [http://Dawn.com, accessed 
10 June 2016]. 

4. Dayal Singh, interviewed by Jasbirkaur Thadhani, Pimpri, Maharashtra, 23 Nov. 2015. 
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As noted above, the Sindhi Sikhs are the missing people. They do not figure in studies 
on Sikhism, Sindh or Partition.° There could be several reasons for this, the most obvious 
one being the size of the community. However, the enumerative logic obfuscates deeper 
contexts of ‘invisibilisation’, and we are well aware that the small numbers of Parsis or 
Jews, for instance, has not led to their complete absence from scholarship. As far as schol- 
arship on Sindh is concerned, the Sindhi Sikhs have been subsumed under the category 
‘Sindhis’, and dominated by Hindus or Muslims, with Sikhs perhaps assumed to be exten- 
sions of Hindus. The linguistic—-regional continuum across different religions may be a 
partial explanation, as too the historical and continued intimacy between Hindus and 
Sikhs. On the other hand, as Jodhka rightly points out, Sikh studies have neglected the 
community’s social composition, especially its internal differences and the population’s 
dynamics. As he remarks, ‘dominant narratives of the scholarship in Sikh studies has 
been historical and theological, focused mostly around questions of interpretations of the 
Sikh spiritual authority and the Sikh past’.® 

Furthermore, studies on Sikhism have restricted themselves to the Punjab region. 
Meanwhile, scholarship on Partition followed a specific trajectory of concerns before 
arriving as it has, in recent times,’ at more regional and varied community experiences. 
The ongoing and inconclusive nature of our understanding of Partition is reflected in 
emerging scholarship that continues to redefine existing paradigms. In some sense, schol- 
arship on Sindhi Sikhs (or lack of it) is part of the same unfinished business of Partition. 
Very significantly, too, scholars working with the Sindhi language who were well enough 
equipped to document the oral testimonies of the Partition generation were very few in 
number, and so the invaluable archive of the generation that went through Partition has 
not been recorded. 

In the last decade, new scholarship on Sindh has demonstrated the displacement and 
exile of the Sindhi Hindus,* so complicating perceptions of violence and identity politics. 
Another study has shifted the discourse from Sindhi Hindus and their migration to Sindhi 
Muslims and the closure of migration.” Based on Sindhi Muslims living at the border of 
Kutch, this study argues for a re-imagination of Sindh and for extending the understanding 
of Partition to the promulgation of international boundaries in western India. To these two 
categories of Sindhis, we bring a third category—that of Sindhi Sikhs. 


Text and Context 


This paper has its roots in the personal, though that is not where it ends. The two 
researchers belong to the Sindhi community: Rita Kothari is a Hindu, Jasbirkaur Thad- 
hani a Sikh. The two researchers share the gendered and cultural context of ‘Sindhi- 
ness’—an elusive concept given the rupture caused to territory and history in the wake of 
Partition. The remnants of what can be seen as Sindhi-ness and its attendant practices are 


. Bhavnani, The Making of Exile. 

. Surinder Jodhka, ‘Sikhs in Contemporary Times: Religious Identities and Discourses of Development’, in Sikh Forma- 
tions, Vol. V,no. 1 (June 2009), pp. 1-22. 

. Urvashi Butalia (ed.), Partition: The Long Shadow (New Delhi: Zubaan Books, 2015). 

. Rita Kothari, The Burden of Refuge: Partition Experiences of Sindhis of Gujarat (New Delhi: Orient Blackswan, rev. edn 
2009); and Bhavnani, The Making of Exile. 

9. Rita Kothari, Memories and Movements: Borders and Communities in Banni, Kutch, Gujarat (New Delhi: Orient Blackswan, 

2013). 
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manifest in the Sindhi language. Both researchers are also the last generation of their fam- 
ilies to speak this language. In addition to sharing linguistic, cultural and historical con- 
texts, the two researchers also share, to a certain extent, the language of the sacred. 
Hinduism of the kind practised by Sindhi Hindus is profoundly shaped by the teachings 
of Guru Nanak. Rita Kothari grew up in a family that believed in the Guru Granth Sahib, 
the main Sikh religious scripture, and invoked Guru Nanak more frequently than Ram or 
Krishna. 

Jasbirkaur Thadhani lives in Kubernagar, a former refugee camp in the city of Ahmedabad 
that housed Sindhi refugees at the time of their rehabilitation and resettlement. As a mem- 
ber of the Sikh community, she sees the theological and linguistic parts of her identity as 
forming an anomalous relationship, and is led to ask what might be the context for under- 
standing the level of others’ ignorance and surprise associated with having a Sindhi Sikh 
identity. She also observes a movement away from Sindhi-ness towards a stronger Khalsa 
identity, evident already in the change of surnames in her extended family.'° Thus the 
two researchers bring to this paper a lifetime of experience combined with historical sour- 
ces and ethnographic investigations. 


Sindh and the Permeability of Sikhism 


The region of Sindh had a historical intimacy with Punjab. Khushwant Singh states: ‘As 
regions that bled into each other’s geography, it is only natural that linguistic-cultural 
overlapping of Sindh and Punjab would be enormous’, although marked by ‘both proxim- 
ity and wariness’.'' As a frontier area between Balochistan in the northwest, and parts of 
modern-day Rajasthan and Gujarat, the region of Sindh witnessed over centuries non- 
textualised and flexible practices of what would today be seen as ‘Hinduism’, ‘Islam’ and 
‘Sikhism’. Sufi traditions rather than Quranic practices characterised Islam there and 
touched the lives of Hindus and Sikhs as well. As for the Hindus, they were governed by 
mercantile pragmatism, so the rigid classifications of sect and caste were avoided for a 
more pluralistic approach in which many gods (and especially the figure of Guru Nanak) 
fitted into their world-view. A method of gentle discipline called ‘sahaj’, advocated by 
Guru Nanak, was particularly adopted in Sindh.’ 

In terms of political trajectory, the province of Sindh was ruled at different points by 
Muslim rulers who do not constitute one homogenous group. When annexed by the 
British in 1843, the province became part of the larger Bombay Presidency, only to ask for 
separation in the 1930s. It is not being implied here that Sindh was an isolated area, but 
given its geographical location and demography, it was closer in spirit to the northwest 
part of the subcontinent than what would be considered ‘mainstream’ India. In the run- 
up to Partition, Sindh played an important role. It was a theatre for the dream of the crea- 
tion of Pakistan, a Muslim-majority province that witnessed the making of some of the 
most foundational decisions of the 1940s. In the wake of Partition, Sindh went in its 
entirety to Pakistan, leaving its non-Muslim inhabitants feeling somewhat insecure and 


10. If Sindhi-ness refers to a linguistic and lived history and one characterised by the spiritual leadership of Guru Nanak, 
the preference for ‘Khalsa’ is an ideological subscription to a militarised dimension of Sikhism introduced by Guru 
Gobind Singh in 1699. In simpler terms, it is the Sikh order or brotherhood. 

11. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. I: 1469-1839 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), pp. 255-66. 

12. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, Vol. II: 1839-2004 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), p. 42. 
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unwanted. The departure of Hindu Sindhis (as well as other religious minorities) from 
Sindh and their journeys to various parts of India, followed by processes of rehabilitation 
and resettlement and the re-inscription of post-Partition identity, have now been 
addressed by several scholars.'* A tiny sub-group among those Sindhis who left were the 
Sindhi-speaking Sikhs. 

It is illustrative of the ties between Sindhi Hindus and Sikhism that barely five years 
after Partition, and in the first decade of their resettlement in India, the Sindhi Hindus 
had transliterated the Guru Granth Sahib from the Gurmukhi to the Devnagari script. 
Writing on behalf of the Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters), L.H. Ajwani 
described this as a remarkable achievement in his survey of literary activities in Sindhi: 


As almost all the Sindhi Hindus are devoted to the Sikh scriptures and teachings of the Sikh 
Gurus, and many of them read the Granth Sahib daily, the service done by Jethanand Lalwani 
to the entire Sindhi community can hardly be overestimated. In the writings of the Sindhis 
the Granth Sahib is a perpetual fountain of inspiration even as the English Bible has been to 
writers in English, and the publication of the Granth Sahib in Sindhi characters will do much 
to stimulate literary activity among the Sindhis.'* 


It is also possible to talk about the close ties between Hinduism and Islam in Sindh. Ste- 
ven Ramey begins his book on the Sindhi Hindus in Lucknow with the following state- 
ment: ‘A disciple of a Muslim sufi advised a community of Hindus in Lucknow, India, to 
install the Guru Granth Sahib, a text that is central for Sikhs’.!° 

Before we go further, it is important to broadly summarise the tenets and history of 
Sikhism. Scholars are divided on when ‘Sikhism’ as we know it today became a distinct 
and organised religion. Harjot Oberoi’s landmark study demonstrates the ‘brittleness of 
our textbook classifications’ with respect to religions in South Asia.'° Drawing a distinc- 
tion between the early period when Sikh tradition did not show much concern for estab- 
lishing distinct religious boundaries, to the formation of Singh Sabhas, the Gurudwara 
Act and the Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, Oberoi has drawn attention 
to the historical moment of the institutionalisation of Sikhism. Apart from him, others 
also argue that the markers of region, language, caste and class that characterise our per- 
ception of Sikhism today were the outcome of specific political developments. 

Views also diverge on whether Guru Nanak should be seen as the ‘founder’ of Sikhism, 
considering how his spiritual pursuits are only a part of the evolutionary history of Sikh- 
ism. Be that as it may, it is beyond dispute that he is foundational to the sant or devotional 
aspect of Sikhism. Guru Nanak lived from 1469 to 1539 in the Punjab. His itinerant 
preaching left a profound impact in many parts of northern India that continues in both 
overt and covert ways. Sindh in particular carries strong memories passed from genera- 
tion to generation of Guru Nanak and his companions, their conversations, teachings and 
the overall principle of renunciation. It is quite possible that northern Sindh (especially 


13. Kothari, The Burden of Refuge; and Bhavnani, The Making of Exile. 

14. L.H. Ajwani, ‘Sindhi Literature’, in Indian Literature, Vol. II, no. 1 (Oct. 1958—Mar. 1959), pp. 143-8. 

15. Steven W. Ramey, Hindu, Sufi, or Sikh. Contested Practices and Identifications of Sindhi Hindus in India and Beyond (New 
York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), pp. 1-9. 

16. Harjot Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press/Chicago, IL: Chicago University Press, 1994), p. 1. Also see Dipankar Gupta, The Context of Eth- 
nicity: Sikh Identity in a Comparative Perspective (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996); and Surinder Jodhka, ‘Sikhism 
and the Caste Question: Dalits and Their Politics in Contemporary Punjab’, in Contributions to Indian Sociology (ns), Vol. 
23, nos. 1 and 2 (2004), pp. 165-92. 
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Sukker and Shikarpur) came under the influence of Sikhism through the travels of Guru 
Nanak, although it seems likely that at this stage, that is during the first two centuries of 
early Sikhism, processes of institutionalising faith were few, if any. So whether this influ- 
ence translated into conversions of Hindu Sindhis, or remained only at the level of a pro- 
found allegiance to Guru Nanak, is an open question. Nevertheless, the Sindhi satsang 
tradition drew heavily on the life and times of Guru Nanak. The Sindhi Hindu temple, 
known as a tikaana, would invariably have a picture of Guru Nanak (and quite often even 
the Guru Granth Sahib) in addition to Hindu gods such as Ram and Krishna. Until the 
1984 anti-Sikh pogrom following the assassination of Indira Gandhi, in cities such as 
Jakarta and Manila, it was possible to see Sindhi Hindus and Sikhs sharing the same guru- 
dwara (temple). In more recent times, however, such commonly shared spaces between 
both Sindhi Hindus and Sindhi Sikhs, as well as between Sindhi Hindus and Punjabi 
Sikhs, have begun to decline, an issue that has both local and global contexts for how reli- 
gion is defined today."” 

To return to the tenets of Sikhism, the Panth (community) initiated by Guru Nanak 
was consolidated through Guru Angad. The territory covered by Guru Nanak’s teachings 
expanded through him into the region where the three significant points of the Majha, 
Malva and Doaba areas converge. Guru Angad’s successor, Guru Amar Das, directed the 
affairs of the Panth from 1552 to 1574. Changes introduced by Guru Amar Das included 
the appointment of territorial deputies or vicars (masand) and the conferring of a distinc- 
tively Sikh status upon specific places, specific occasions and specific rituals.'® Inciden- 
tally, the Sindhi surname Masand refers to this moment of Guru Amar Das’ intervention 
in the region of Sindh. Many scholars posit 1603, the year of the compilation of the Adi 
Granth (the Guru Granth Sahib), as the next very significant moment in the self-image of 
Sikhism because it was no longer of ‘uncertain identity’.'? Guru Arjan Dev, the compiler 
of the Guru Granth Sahib, is also a much revered figure in the homes and temples of 
Sindhi Hindus, who worship the Guru Granth Sahib more than any other religious text. 
As well, the Guru Granth Sahib is used as a witness to marriages, deaths and on many 
other social occasions. The tikaanas or Hindu—Sikh shared gurudwaras are common 
spaces for those who worship (or rather worshipped) only the ‘Guru’ (Guru Nanak) as 
well as those who saw the ‘Guru’ as a figure along the continuum of Hindu gods. After the 
death of Guru Arjan Dev in 1606, the self-image of Sikhism took on a special emphasis. 
Given the hostilities between the Panth and the Lahore administration from the seven- 
teenth century onwards, the nature of mentorship amongst the gurus changed. Sikh self- 
defence in the face of attacks by the Mughal administration and the ‘martyrdoms’ of 
Guru Hargobind (1644), Guru Tegh Bahadur (1661-65) and Guru Gobind Singh (1666— 
75) changed the tenor of Sikhism. The new ideal was not simply being sant, spiritual or 
devotional, but also being a sipahi, or warrior.”? The region of Sindh shows allegiance 
mostly to the sant side of Sikhism, although there are exceptions. 


17. M. Hutter, ‘Half Mandir and Half Gurudwara: Three Local Hindu Communities in Manila, Jakarta, and Cologne’, in 
Numen, Vol. 59 (2012), pp. 344-65. 

18. W.H. McLeod, ‘The Development of the Sikh Panth’, in Karine Schomer and W.H. McLeod (eds), The Sants: Studies ina 
Devotional Tradition of India (Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 1987), p. 234. 

19. Ibid., p. 235. 

20. Ibid., p. 237. 
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The Elusive Nature of Origins 


In the process of working on this paper, a question that assailed us (but that was mired in 
obscurity and speculation) was ‘when’ did Sikhism take root in Sindh? We are using this 
section to foreground not only the difficulty of providing a historically accurate answer, 
but also, to a certain extent, the fallacious assumptions made in asking the question itself. 
A subset of the same question, appearing rather spectrally, is also the issue of conversion. 
Perhaps the term ‘conversion’ is misleading given how many Hindus embrace partially or 
fully the teachings of Sikhism with or without formalising the relationship. ‘Conversion’ 
implies a specific moment and a complete transformation of identity from one to the 
other, neither of which are easily available in identifiable form in the South Asian region. 
We discovered at a very early stage of our research that the term ‘conversion’ was offen- 
sive to our respondents and interlocutors. It smacked of illegitimacy, that is to say that 
converts were not originally Sikhs, and so carried association with stigmatised castes. We 
therefore asked some respondents when Sikhism began in Sindh, or when they became 
Sardars. However, at best, this question too was met with bewilderment—the answers 
ranging from legends dating back to the seventeenth century to events in the twentieth 
century. More importantly, Hindu and Sikh practices in many households were not 
clearly demarcated and the regions of Punjab and Sindh bled into each other, as did the 
boundaries of languages. 

Through valuable scholarship, the historian Himadri Banerjee has drawn attention to 
Sikh minorities in the regions of Assam and West Bengal.”' Like the Sindhi Sikhs, the 
minorities Banerjee chose to focus upon have also escaped the radar of scholarship. How- 
ever, his research has been able to pin down a historical moment that brought the Aso- 
miya and Kolkata Sikhs to the eastern part of the country. Unlike them, there does not 
seem to be one single moment that explains how Sikhism came into Sindh. Perhaps even 
to ask this question would be to assume the validity of the present-day understanding of 
‘Punjab’ and ‘Sindh’ as two entirely separate regions. We would like to underscore that 
there were multiple impulses that must have strengthened the intimacy between Sindh 
and Punjab, and Sikhism may be one of its outcomes. Mathew Cook, for example, argues 
that many Punjabis migrated to Sindh during the eighteenth century and were eventually 
absorbed into the Lohana community, an all-encompassing community that includes the 
vast majority of the Hindus of Sindh.” In a similar vein, Scott Levi argues that many firms 
in Multan in Punjab moved their bases to Shikarpur in Upper Sindh following geopolitical 
changes surrounding the rise of the Durrani regime in Afghanistan in the mid eighteenth 
century.” There are also legends surrounding Guru Gobind Singh’s recruitment of a new 
set of believers from Sindh in the seventeenth century. The colonial administrator John 


21. Himadri Banerjee, ‘The Other Sikhs: Asomiya-Sikhs of Brahmaputra Valley’, in Indian Historical Review, Vol. 37, no. 2 
(2010), pp. 235-58. 

22. Matthew A. Cook, ‘Getting Ahead or Keeping Your Head? The “Sindhi” Migration of Eighteenth Century India’, in 
Michel Boivin and Matthew A. Cook (eds), Interpreting the Sindhi World: Essays on Society and History (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2010), pp. 133-49. 

23. Scott C. Levi, The Indian Diaspora in Central Asia and Its Trade, 1550-1900 (Leiden: Brill Inner Asian Library, 2002), 
p. 85. 
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Malcolm confirmed this story, suggesting that it was ‘the only means by which he could 


ever hope to oppose the Muhammedan government with success’.”* 


One of our respondents, Hotusingh Guler, was asked: “Tawahaan Sardar kadhinthiya?’ 
(‘When did you become a Sardar?’). The question met with some surprise: 


Kadhinthiya? When do you mean? Well, I suppose, at the time of Banda Bahadur. Baba 
Bandar, you have heard of him? He was a disciple of Guru Gobind Singh. This must be in 
Punjab. Our ancestors used to live in Multan. Later we must have come along the Indus for 
work, and settled in Nawabshah, which is not far from Punj ab.7> 


By contrast, another respondent, Ram Gulrajani, traced his Sikh identity to his maternal 
great-grandfather in the nineteenth century. According to him: 


My mother’s Nana was a turbaned Sikh from Punjab, who settled down in Sehwan Shah. His 
daughter, as in my maternal grandmother, was married into [a Hindu] Khanchandani family 
from Hyderabad. She was a Sikh to the core, and so was my mother. My mother had four 
sons, of which I am the only one who was made a Sikh. My brothers are Hindu. 


Here Gulrajani affirmed a common practice among Hindu families in both Sindh and 
Punjab whereby one of the children (usually the eldest) was ‘gurdinno’ or ‘given to the 
Guru’. In such a scenario, the atmosphere at home was a mixture of Hindu and Sikh prac- 
tices, leaning sometimes more towards one than the other. Gulrajani’s account is instruc- 
tive in this regard: 


Both my grandmothers stayed with us. There was Guru Granth Sahib at home (till my 
mother was alive) and we all grew up reciting Gurbani. We did go to temples and we did 
hear a lot of stories of Hindu gods and goddesses but our prayers have always been and con- 
tinue to be from the Gurbani. My elder brother till today recites ‘Japji Sahib’ for 25 to 30 
minutes before breakfast. At Tirupati in the presence of the deity, he recites ‘Japji Sahib’ 
because none of us know any other prayers. All death ceremonies in my family are carried 
out as per Sikhrites. My sisters married into non-Sindhi Hindu families. Two of them are no 
more and both were cremated according to Sikh rites and their follow-up ceremonies too 
were carried out as per Sikh rites. My father too was cremated on the banks of [the] Ganges 
at Patna but all his follow-up rites were carried out in Patna Sahib Gurudwara where Guru 
Gobind Singh was born. I was married in a gurudwara in Hyderabad (now in Telangana) to 
a Sindhi Hindu girl, who after marriage only recites ‘Japji Sahib’ and ‘Sukhmani Sahib’ 
because she too never learnt any Hindu prayers. Mine is a family where Sikhism is ingrained 
in our subconscious although only I call myself a Sikh while all [the] others are Hindus. No 
one knows any Hindu prayers, although we do keep hearing and enjoying both bhajans and 
Gurbani Shabd Kirtan.”° 


The most common historical document used by Hindu Sindhis, namely Berumal 
Advani's Sindh Jay Hindun Jee Tarikh (History of the Hindus in Sindh), does not mention 
a specific period to mark the beginning of Sikhism in Sindh.”’ Whether the origin can be 
determined by the establishment of a gurudwara, or by the receiving of the first Guru 
Granth Sahib, or of baptism effected under Guru Gobind Singh’s drive towards the 


24. John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs: A Singular Nation, who Inhabit the Provinces of the Penjab, Situated between the 
Rivers Jumna and Indus (Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 1996), facsimile of 1812 edition. 

25. Hotusingh Guler, interviewed by Rita Kothari, Ajmer, Rajasthan, 9 Jan. 2016. 

26. Quoted from an email conversation between Harish Jagtiani and Ram Gulrajani, 3 June 2015. 

27. Berumal Advani (Narain Sobhraj Kimatrai, trans.), Sindh Jay Hindun Jee Tarikh (History of the Hindus in Sindh), 2 vols. 
(Mumbai: Berumal Advani, 1946/2001). 
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creation of a Khalsa identity, or even earlier when traders and pilgrims from Sindh 
encountered the teachings of Guru Nanak in the Indus region, is difficult to decide. How- 
ever, it is possible to point to influential figures in the history of Sikhism in Sindh; a recur- 
ring name is that of Baba Tharia Singh. The dissemination of Sikhism through Tharia 
Singh is now a part of the lore circulating among his (ever) increasing followers, even in 
post-Partition India. 


Leaving Sindh 


In the months preceding Partition, Sindh was relatively calm. Several accounts of this 
period tell us that although the lines dividing Hindus and Muslims sharpened somewhat 
in twentieth-century Sindh,”* it was difficult to say in July and August 1947 whether Sindh 
would meet the fate of its neighbour, Punjab. The shadow of Punjab hovered over Sindh, 
particularly on its Sikh community, who, in the perceptions of the perpetrators of vio- 
lence, were no different from the Sikhs of Punjab. Although it is difficult to estimate the 
extent of the violence, Bhavnani observes that ‘Sikhs in Sindh had been targeted (by 
Muslims) for violence because Punjabi Sikhs had played a significant role in the commu- 
nal violence in East Punjab’? Furthermore, we can see in the narratives that follow that 
the migration of Sikhs from Sindh was characterised by greater urgency and terror than 
the Sindhi Hindu narratives discussed in the Introduction to this article. For safety, the 
Sindhi Sikhs left in large groups, fearing the wrath their turbans and kirpans (short 
swords) would bring down on them. They took the same routes out as the Sindhi Hindus, 
arriving in India via the train from Hyderabad to Rajasthan, or via ship from Karachi to 
the ports of Bombay and Gujarat. Like the Sindhi Hindu refugees, they lived in camps 
provided by the states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan, and in Delhi. However, we 
also see further migration later in the 1950s for reasons of economic opportunity, or by 
girls who underwent quick marriages and were sent off safely to their new homes. 


Sindh to Amritsar: The Persistence of Fear in Tej Kaur’s Life 


‘Kachhari mein puchte hain umar kya hai? Maine kaha, pata nahin. Naam bhi poora Suk- 
ker mein reh gaya’ (‘They ask me in a court, what is your age? I tell them I don’t know. 
Even my entire name is left behind in Sukker’).*” Tej Kaur could be in her late seventies. 
She was born in a village near Sukker in northern Sindh, where her father traded livestock. 
Tej Kaur is one of the few women amongst the Sindhi Sikhs who remembers crossing the 
border into India as a Partition migrant. Her memory is sharp in some respects, but dif- 
fuse in many others. Available to us only in fragments, her narrative is a bewildering mix- 
ture of the Sindhi and Punjabi languages. It holds the clear presence of fear at the 
memory of violence and aggression towards the Sikh community before as well as after 
Partition. If the source of fear when leaving Sindh was the ‘Muslim’, in later years, it was 
the Indian state that exuded a threat towards her. 


28. Bhavnani, The Making of Exile; and Kothari, The Burden of Refuge. 
29. Bhavnani, The Making of Exile. 
30. Tej Kaur, interviewed by Rita Kothari and Jasbirkaur Thadhani, Ahmedabad, 29 June 2015. 
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Tej Kaur remembers for instance that she left Hyderabad with her extended family by 
taking a train from Hyderabad (in Sindh) that arrived in Pali (in Rajasthan). She was 
approximately ten years old at the time. ‘We heard that they were killing Sardars. They 
were also killing little children’. “Who were they?’ we asked. ‘Who else? Musulman’. A rhe- 
torical question pointing to Muslims followed. And did she see anybody die? ‘Mainu suna 
tha, meri dadi ne bataya tha’. ‘I had heard it from my grandmother’, she said. It was not 
clear whether the grandmother had witnessed the event, but hearsay, fear and experience 
had become blurred in Tej Kaur’s account. 

The recurring statement ‘Musulman aa riha hai’ (‘the Muslim is coming’) suggested an 
urgency to move, to defend, and also to attack if necessary. ‘We were told keep the swords 
ready with you, don’t be scared. We had our kirpans ready. Police followed us, they kept 
saying, these are Sardars, they are sewadaris of Guru Gobind Singh. Don’t dare touch 
them’. She said that the train carried all of her biradari, her community of Sindhi Sikhs: 
‘Poori gaadi mein Sardar the’ (‘The entire train was filled with Sardars’). Her pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘gaadi’ was Sindhi, while the rest of the sentence appeared to be Punjabi, 
as boundaries between regions, languages and experiences blurred between Punjab and 
Sindh. The violence that had occurred in Punjab increased the vulnerability of the Sindhi 
Sikhs. ‘We would have liked to visit Hazoor Sahib before leaving, but we were advised not 
to do that. Wahan to bahut maarkaat ho rahi thi (There is a lot of stabbing and bloodshed 
there)’. 

Tej Kaur’s family eventually arrived in Pali. Although it was not clear to us whether the 
incidents of violence she remembered being told about occurred during the journey or 
upon arriving in Pali, the family’s period of rehabilitation in Ajmer was communicated to 
us with horrifying banality. From Pali, a contingent of Sindhi Sikhs moved to the city of 
Ajmer. The area called Diggi Bazaar, which has the hustle and bustle characteristic of old 
cities, was provided to the Sindhi refugees for resettlement. Without making it obvious, 
the state authorities allocated to the refugees homes that had been abandoned by Muslims 
who had fled to Pakistan. As for those Muslims who had not left, there was a tacit under- 
standing among the Sindhi Sikhs that their homes had to be made empty one way or 
another. Tej Kaur told us proudly that her family had made every Muslim leave, and that 
each Sardar evicted Muslim families and occupied their homes. Tej Kaur studied in Ajmer 
for one or two years, then at the age of fourteen, she was married to a Sindhi Sikh family 
living in Amritsar. 

In 1984 her son was detained on suspicion of being somehow involved in the assassina- 
tion of Indira Gandhi. The family had a restaurant near Harmandir Sahib (the Golden 
Temple). She told us that the restaurant was raided and her son arrested: ‘Andar kabja 
kar liya. Jaggi Moni khe khani vaya. Itni police aayi, itni fauj aayi. Batwara yaad aa gaya’ 
(‘They had occupied the restaurant, and took away Jaggi and Moni. There were so many 
police, and also army. It reminded me of Partition’). The story of fear continued in Tej 
Kaur’s life, an account related to us in an animated, feisty and yet terror-filled voice. 


Settling in Ahmedabad: Mehrwan Singh’s Narration of Fulfilment 


At what were the ‘outskirts’ of Ahmedabad in the 1940s and 1950s, army barracks used 
during World War II were offered as rehabilitation camps for the Sindhi refugees. These 
are now well-established colonies known by the names of Kubernagar, Sardarnagar and 
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Krishnanagar. The Chharas, a Denotified Tribe, also live in the vicinity. Sindhi Hindus, 
Sindhi Sikhs, Chharas and even lower-class Muslims live in this cluster of colonies from 
Sardarnagar to Naroda Patiya. Mehrwan Singh has been living in Kubernagar since he left 
the temporary refugee camps and settled in the camp there. A proud old man, Mehrwan 
Singh is satisfied with what he has managed to do despite Partition, and spends his old 
age with his wife, reading the Guru Granth Sahib. 

Mehrwan Singh’s memories of the pre-Partition past are filled with pride and satisfac- 
tion. His recollections of big cities such as ‘Lahore, Multan, Hyderabad and Nawabshah’, 
the environs of his childhood, and the proximity of Nawabshah to the holy city of Amrit- 
sar, ‘which was only 30 kilometres away’, evoke for Mehrwan Singh images of a fortuitous 
social and geographical location. Although it is difficult to say when Mehrwan Singh’s 
ancestors adopted Sikhism, his own mythology suggests that it might have been at the 
time of the Mughal emperor, Aurangzeb: 


When Aurangzeb wreaked havoc upon the Sikhs, the Sikhs began hiding in secret places. 
That was four or five centuries ago. Guru Gobind Singh decided to increase the number of 
Sikhs, and he said I will create a new jati. I don’t know exactly, but I am the fourth or fifth 


generation of Sindhi Sardars in my family. As such we are no different from Sindhi [Hindus] 


3 31 
in terms of our former caste. 


Referring to the trading middle castes in Sindh, Mehrwan Singh told us that ‘we were 
the same as Ahujas and Chawlas. In fact my mother was a Nagpal’. And pointing to his 
wife, he said: ‘She is a Jethra. She is from Hyderabad’. He himself belonged to a landown- 
ing family that would have been sufficiently well off to have hired agricultural labourers 
or haaris rather than work the land themselves. Mehrwan Singh told us: ‘We were zamin- 
dars. Muslim haaris tilled our land. We would divide the harvest between us. I remember 
Muslim women would take me in their lap like I was their son’. A glow of warmth suf- 
fused his face when he remembered that as a little boy he would play on the farms, and 
the Sindhi Muslim families loved him as if he was one of their own. 

According to Mehrwan Singh, he was ‘13 or 14 years old at the time of Partition. I took 
a train from Nawabshah to Karachi, and then a steamer from Karachi to Bombay. The 
conditions under which we took the steamer were frightening. It cost us Rs19.50. We 
were more than ten people traveling on the basis of a single ticket. We would take turns, 
so for instance, one person would leave luggage, bring the ticket and another one would 
have a turn’. Upon asking whether his immediate or extended family had witnessed any 
violence in the process of leaving Sindh, Mehrwan Singh responded: ‘Asaanjo ker muo na’ 
(‘None of “ours” was killed’). He clarified that the Sindhi Muslims had actually extended 
help to the departing Hindu and Sikhs at the time of Partition. Those Muslims were 
shareef, he said, good and dignified people. They were courteous and respectful, ‘adab’ 
and ‘izzat deendha huya’. ‘Had he had experience of Muslims who were not courteous 
and respectful?’ we asked. His response reiterated a familiar story among Sindhi refugees 
that attributed violence to ‘baahir ja Musulman’ or ‘outsider Muslims’: ‘The ones who 
came from here—Hindustan to Sindh, they wreaked violence’. He continued: ‘Meanwhile, 
my family had arrived in Jodhpur by train. All safely, about 300-400 Sardars from my 
community. So from Bombay I went to Jodhpur, only to proceed further up to Amritsar. I 


31. Mehrwan Singh, interviewed by Rita Kothari and Jasbirkaur Thadhani, Ahmedabad, 24 May 2015. 
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stayedin Amritsar till 1957’. In Amritsar, Mehrwan Singh, not unlike millions of Sindhis, 
moved from being the son of a zamindar to doing ‘labour work’: ‘We could have taken up 
agriculture, but the news about being offered land in Alwar, Rajasthan, came too late. By 
then everyone had dispersed’. Eventually the family moved to Ahmedabad because it had 
better arrangements for rehabilitation: 


We also came to know that the government provided compensation of land and property to 
the refugees. I have to say that Nehru’s government did a lot for us. My family managed to 
get a house after putting a request for a claim for the property we lost in Sindh. It was noth- 
ing compared to what we had lost. But in Kubernagar there were so many of our people that 
it was good to live here. I trained myself as a wire man, got a licence in 1960 and that’s what I 
did for the rest of my life. Look at these wires (pointing to them), I was in charge of the 
whole Kubernagar area when I was appointed as a wireman in 1960. Since then I have lived 
in Kubernagar. From zamindar to labourer to wireman, there were many hardships. You 
know I rode a bicycle for twenty years and my earning was Rs400 per month. 


Sindh-Pali-Ajmer: Hotusingh’s Memories of Partition 


The city of Ajmer in Rajasthan is an understudied Partition site. Sindhis who did not or 
could not travel by sea and land to Bombay or to coastal Gujarat, or travel by air to Delhi, 
took the only train from Mirpur Khas to western Rajasthan. The station of arrival was 
Pali; however, in the months following the refugees’ arrival, Ajmer became an important 
destination. The influx of refugees into Pali included both Hindus and Sikhs, and they dis- 
persed across Beawar, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Kota, Bikaner and many other towns of Rajasthan. 
Economic opportunities were greater in Ajmer given its religious and historical impor- 
tance. Our interactions with both Sindhi Sikhs and Hindus show that Ajmer must have 
witnessed a violent period in the wake of Partition. The homes of Muslims departing for 
Pakistan, and at times even the ones still occupied by them, were forcibly emptied by refu- 
gees from Sindh. Diggi Bazaar in Ajmer, mentioned earlier, is but one example of an area 
that came to be occupied by Hindus and Sikhs. However, once the refugee community 
acquired economic and social mobility, its members moved out to more gentrified locali- 
ties such as Ajay Nagar and Vaishali Nagar. Diggi Bazaar was once again left to Muslims. 
Hotusingh Guler Khalsa, a Sindhi Sikh who settled in Ajmer during Partition, has vivid 
memories of the period, of the new economies of power and religion in Ajmer. Proud of 
his distinct identity as a Sindhi Sikh, Hotusingh also takes pride in being a part of a larger 
linguistic Sindhi identity.** 

Hotusingh sits comfortably outside the provision store his son runs in Ajmer. An 
eighty-year-old man, Hotusingh is one of four brothers who have an established grain- 
trading business in Ajmer. The brothers started the business together in the early 1950s, 
but now each has a separate shop run by his sons, expanding the family business to newer 
forms and size. Hotusingh has clear and fond memories of his early ‘Sarkar’ school in 
Sindh, and without noticing, he mentioned three teachers—Master Gangaram, Master 
Allah Rakhyo and Master Fateh Singh—from three different religions—Hinduism, Islam 
and Sikhism. To him they would all have been ‘Sindhis’. Hotusingh identifies himself as a 
‘Nawabshahi Sardar’ when regional difference has a social meaning, and simply as Sindhi 


32. Interview with Hotusingh Guler Khalsa, 6 Jan. 2016. 
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or Sardar when it does not. In more particularised contexts, he may introduce himself as a 
Bandai Sikh. 

In Sindh, his family dealt in livestock as its traditional business. Muslims worked for 
the family looking after the cattle, milking them and selling the milk. The family also 
owned land, but its cultivation was done by Muslims. Does Hotusingh remember playing 
with Muslim children, socialising with them? He replies: ‘Not really. Acharvanyan ha ho, 
we did not visit homes. But of course some of them who worked with my father would 
come home. There was no enmity or anything’. At the time of Partition, Hotusingh was 
fourteen years old. Upon asking whether he had clear memories of Sindh, he said: ‘Of 
course I do. Each and every thing in Sindh. I thought I would go and visit Sindh. My pass- 
port is ready, but they will not give me a visa. We saw a lot during Partition, went through 
a lot of fear. We came by train, and they (government officials) threw us off at Luni sta- 
tion. They told us to go to Jodhpur. We could not settle down in Jodhpur. I did serve 
under somebody for six months, but it made no sense to do naukri (service) like that’. 
When asked whether as Sikhs, he and his community in particular had gone through 
more fearful experiences than the Hindus did, Hotusingh related the fear associated with 
Collector Masud. In 1947, the Hindus and Sikhs of Nawabshah had faced the wrath of an 
irate collector named Masud. Remaining alive in the Partition memories of Sindhis, 
Masud was notorious for having wreaked havoc upon non-Muslims: 


We were very scared of him, when we first realised we had to deal with him. Masud was from 
Lahore, and legends of his cruelty had begun to spread far and wide. But I do think he was 
not entirely to blame. He had lost his family at the hands of Punjabi Sardars, and the man 
was avenging the wrongdoing he had suffered. However at that time all we knew was that 
our lives were in danger because we were Sardars, and nobody is going to make that distinc- 
tion between us and the Punjabis. So violence did take place even in the case of Sindhi Sar- 
dars, but it was much less compared to the Punjabis, and more compared to the Vanya 
Sindhis. 


A few months after Partition, a Muslim government official had warned the Sikhs of 
Nawabshah to leave as soon as they could by first going from Nawabshah to Hyderabad, 
and eventually boarding a train from Mirpur Khas to India. About 300 Sikhs of Hotu- 
singh’s community and environs left by train to go to Hyderabad. 


The Muslims servants began looting us, left, right and centre. They had been instigated to kill 
us. Masud had told all Muslims to not leavea single Sardar alive, but Sindhi Muslims were 
interested in looting, not killing. One of the servants twirled his axe at everybody, and dared 
anyone to touch us. He was very helpful to us. He used to call my father Mochi. He had got 
the news that the train we were to board was going to be ‘cut’ (i.e. its passengers would be 
massacred) so he frantically stopped my father from boarding. My father in turn made our 
community of Sindhi Sardars get down. The Punjabis did not get down. Later we found out 
that the train was indeed ‘cut’. 


Being Sindhi, Being Sikh: Dayal Singh on Partition and After 


The refugee colony of Pimpri near the city of Pune is one of the thirty settlements pro- 
vided to the Sindhi community at the time of Partition. Over the years, well-to-do Sindhis 
have either moved out or have sought to buy and claim legal ownership over the houses 
they occupy. It is easy to forget that among the thousands of Sindhis living in Pimpri, 
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some are also Sikhs. Like the Sikhs of Kubernagar (in Ahmedabad) discussed earlier, the 
Pimpri Sikhs’ lives also overlap with the Hindus, and yet a distinct sense of being Sikh 
characterises many, especially a respondent named Dayal Singh. His Sindhi is peppered 
with English and Hindi, but, more importantly, is imbued with verses from the Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

Dayal Singh considers himself a representative voice of the Sindhi Sikhs, at least in the 
Pimpri Chinchwad areas of Maharashtra. Given his commitment to chronicling the com- 
munity’s growth (or lack of it), and mediating social events such as marriages and divor- 
ces, births and celebrations, it is quite likely that his self-perception is reinforced by the 
community’s willingness to see him as a leader. A proud Sindhi Sikh in his mid eighties, 
Dayal Singh feels strongly about his linguistic as well as his religious identity, which for 
him are inseparable. One among seven siblings, Dayal Singh is an example of gurdinno, a 
child ‘given to the Guru’. He told us he is the first Sikh in his family: ‘My three sisters died 
unexpectedly, and my mother said, the next child will be given to the Guru, and he will be 
a Sikh. Luckily, I was the next born. The rest of my six siblings (three sisters, three broth- 
ers) are Hindus, but we all share the same strong belief in Shri Guru Granth Sahib’. Dayal 
Singh was brought up as a Sikh, but his Hindu sisters were married to Sindhi Hindus. 
Dayal Singh raised his children as Sikhs and arranged for them to marry Sikh spouses. 
Having said that, however, Dayal Singh stated that there was little dividing the Hindus 
and Sikhs: ‘See, in 1947, in Pakistan there were just two categories, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, we belonged to the latter. As for the Hindus and Sikhs, we didn’t know the differ- 
ence. In Pakistan in our colony, 15 percent were Sindhi Hindus and Sikhs, the rest were 
Sindhi Muslims. We (Hindus and Sikhs) used to go to the same tikaana. An occasional 
visit of a Muslim neighbour was also not a surprise to us’. 

In the years of his youth in Dunho Bubur Loy in the Khairpur district of Sindh, Dayal 
Singh has distinct memories of the sprawling date farms his family owned. As was the 
case with most Sindhi Hindus and Sikhs, the farms were cultivated by Muslim haaris. At 
Partition, Dayal Singh’s family received only Rs1,400 in exchange for its rice crop. He 
added: ‘Muslims knew that that was a pittance but there was little we could do about it. 
We were hearing stories about the violence wreaked upon the Sardars, so we had to leave 
somehow’. Nevertheless, his family continued to believe that things would settle down 
and avoided making a decision about leaving Sindh. However, ‘two days before we 
decided to leave Pakistan, a few Sindhi Sikh families were attacked and killed. That was 
an unavoidably alarming situation for us. We had to take a decision. And the violence 
was not just physical (but also verbal and emotional). Muslims started misbehaving with 
our sisters and daughters. They started harassing and abusing us. The more sure they 
became of their authority, the more insecure we were’. 

Fourteen-year-old Dayal Singh travelled from his village to the nearest city of Sukker in 
October 1947, from where he took a train to Karachi. He travelled disguised as a woman 
because the times were dangerous, especially for Sikhs. ‘My long hair helped me in this’, 
he said laughing. From Karachi he boarded a steamer to the port of Bombay. After arriv- 
ing in Bombay, many more locations followed; he moved from Bombay to Deolali Camp 
in Nashik, then to Ulhasnagar and eventually to Pimpri Camp where we met him. Dayal 
Singh has seven daughters and a son, and they are married and settled in Sindhi Sikh fam- 
ilies. Having retired from his construction business, Dayal Singh devotes all his time to 
community service, especially connecting Sindhi Sikhs for matrimony. His disapproval of 
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those who marry outside Sikhism is well known, and the Hindu—Sikh duality that charac- 
terised his own life and that of his siblings is perhaps not acceptable to him anymore. And 
yet it would be a simplification to assume that the religious identity of Sikhism now pre- 
vails entirely over the linguistic and cultural identity he shared through the years of Parti- 
tion and afterwards. As we describe later, Sindhi Sikh families have divergent responses to 
identity in the post-Partition period. 


Continuities and Reconfigurations 


The four respondents cited above (Tej Kaur, Mehrwan Singh, Hotusingh and 
Dayal Singh) share the context of fear experienced on leaving Sindh, not merely as part of 
a non-Muslim minority, but particularly because they were Sikhs. At the same time, their 
narratives illustrate a die-hard spirit, an unsentimental view of a traumatic past, and a gen- 
eral refusal to dwell on that past. Towards the end of our last conversation with Mehrwan 
Singh, he told us: ‘Now I have a shop at Gandhi Road, Sadguru Electronics, and my sons 
are financially well settled. In fact one of my daughters lives in Dubai’. In his narrative of 
success, Mehrwan Singh showed no bitterness at his own difficult journey to India and his 
reduction from landowner to wireman. A proud and fulfilled man, like many other Sindhi 
refugees, Mehrwan Singh refuses to carry bitter memories, instead rising from the ashes of 
Partition. A similar spirit characterised Hotusingh, who laughed when we asked him if he 
had thought back then of returning to his motherland: ‘Arre, roti laye musibat huyi. We 
had difficulty managing [to find] a meal. With only the clothes we had worn, where was 
the opportunity to look back? We received a claim (compensation) of only Rs7,000, but we 
had left so much behind. We sold our women’s jewellery, and started selling grain by buy- 
ing it at a low price and re-selling it’. Of his brothers, Hotusingh proudly said: ‘Sindh khan 
vadhik khush aahin’ (‘They are happier here than they were in Sindh’). Happiness in this 
context was closer to prosperity than an abstraction. Hotusingh’s narrative is illustrative of 
an immigrant community’s urgent need to make ends meet. 

Another feature more pertinent to a post-Partition context is the turning away from 
the Congress. The Sindhi Sikhs exhibit a severe disillusionment with the Congress’ viola- 
tion of Harmandir Sahib in 1984, which led to the assassination of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi and the backlash against the Sikh community. In Tej Kaur’s interview, she dis- 
played a continuing palpable fear because she had been a witness to the anti-Sikh pogrom 
of 1984. While Mehrwan Singh, Hotusingh and Dayal Singh also referred to 1984 in their 
interviews, their articulations of the historical moment were accompanied by disillusion- 
ment and anger towards the Congress. Mehrwan Singh told us: ‘After coming to India, I 
was busy earning my basics, but one change I do see between my days in Pakistan and 
here, which is that we trusted the Congress back there. However Indira Gandhi’s decision 
to attack Harmandir Sahib played a role in breaking that bond’. Dayal Singh echoed 
Mehrwan Singh’s appreciation of the ‘government’ at the time of resettlement in India 
and his later antagonism towards Congress: ‘It helped us with groceries and shelter for 
two years. Congress was good. In fact the BJP [Bharatiya Janata Party] did not even exist 
then. However 1984 ruined everything. We lost our people and faith in the government’. 

Apart from the shift in political affiliation, what are the other ways by which Sindhi 
Sikhs have redefined themselves? This question led us to ask our respondents whether 
their traditional ties with the Sindhi Hindus had remained the same after Partition, 
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whether for instance they had continued doing business with the Sindhi Hindus? ‘Of 
course’, replied Mehrwan Singh. ‘Since my workplace and home are both in Kubernagar 
it is only natural that I would. When we came to India, we were looking for camps where 
Sindhis were staying’. Hotusingh expressed the same sentiments: ‘We find it easier adjust- 
ing with Sindhis. After all we speak Sindhi at home. And they are very flexible, they have 
so much faith in everything. Their attitude is jenkhe khape tainkeh manyo (believe what 
you will)’. Dayal Singh agreed: ‘Sindhis, that is not a different community for us. We have 
been with them for years’. Thus, the physical, cultural, linguistic and occupational ties 
shared by the Sindhi Sikhs and Sindhi Hindus continue at a certain level although there 
are shifts evident in the arena of marriage. The discussion below shows the beginning of 
tensions among the Sindhi Sikhs due to their need to maintain a distinct and linguistic 
Sindhi identity on the one hand, and the normative definition of a Punjabi Sikh that pulls 
them towards another, more religious, identity on the other. These shifts are emergent in 
nature, being not as clearly marked as the shift in political affiliation. However, they pro- 
vide a glimpse into negotiations around Sindhi Sikh identity in post-Partition, contempo- 
rary India. 


Reconciling Language and Religion 


It would appear that language and religion are two discrete ingredients of identity. How- 
ever, languages also come with claims of sacredness. The Punjabi language and the Gur- 
mukhi script have come to represent the institutionalised nature of Sikhism in the 
twentieth century, the multilingual nature of the Guru Granth Sahib and its followers not- 
withstanding. The Guru Granth Sahib contains a mixture of several languages, including 
Persian, Urdu, Brajbhasha, Marwari and Marathi. The plurality of languages is matched 
by the Sikhs’ plurality of caste, region and religion. However, the construction of Sikhism 
today has effected a synonymy between Punjab and Sikhism in the general perceptions of 
both Sikhs and others. A demographic relationship between the language and people in 
Punjab has also played a role. For someone like Tej Kaur, who has lived in Amritsar all 
her life, there were compelling reasons for giving up Sindhi and speaking Punjabi instead: 
‘We were told not to speak Sindhi. Aap Sardar ho, Punjabi mein baat karo, they told us’. 
‘Who said this?’ we asked. ‘Jats in Punjab’. The contexts of power-sharing and political 
representation implicit in these definitions play a significant role in determining who is a 
legitimate Sikh and who is not. 

The generation of respondents above seeks to retain its linguistic—cultural identity of 
being Sindhis without compromising the Sikh religion. Inasmuch as this involves knowing 
the Gurbani and committing to memory parts of the Guru Granth Sahib, Sindhi Sikhs 
acquire knowledge of the Gurmukhi script with great felicity and also speak and under- 
stand Punjabi. Hotusingh referred to this as a recent phenomenon, saying: ‘Now we can 
speak Punjabi as well. Haane galayein vathun ta’. However, his generation also finds a 
highly emotive charge in their mother tongue, Sindhi. Mehrwan Singh’s words, ‘Sindhi ta 
pahenji bhaasha aaahe’ (‘Sindhi is, after all, our “own” language’), and Dayal Singh’s 
assertion that his family prefers to intermarry with Sindhi Sardars, ‘otherwise who will 
remember this sweet language’, point to language as an important source of identity and 
memory. In the event of our respondents being unable to achieve this balance, in other 
words being unable to find grooms and brides within the Sindhi Sikh community, we 
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asked them if they would consider marrying their children to Punjabi Sikhs or Sindhi 
Hindus. The answers were quite telling; we quote Dayal Singh as a representative voice: 
‘The Punjabis think they are superior to us, probably they are. I see my granddaughters 
following “their” culture. Sindhi Sardars are peaceful and simple.... Punjabis are more 
violent, abusive, and show-offs’. However, if forced to choose between a Punjabi Sikh and 
a Sindhi Hindu, he responded after a meaningful pause: ‘Punjabi Sikh. Because Sindhis 
are not Sikhs’. 

Through social and occupational transactions, the Sindhi Sikhs (at least of the genera- 
tion we interviewed) continue to be members of a larger linguistic identity; however, there 
are forces of homogenisation of their religious identity that are pushing them in another 
direction. Marriages and procreation rites increasingly lean towards ‘Punjabification’, so 
that the good tidings of an engagement are announced by Sikh greetings such as ‘Bole so 
nihal’ (‘Whoever utters shall be happy’) popularised by Guru Gobind Singh and denoting 
religious fervour among Sikhs. Moreover, Sindhi laadas (folk songs) are tending to be 
replaced by Punjabi folk songs. These examples from the post-Partition generation repre- 
sent a tiny, but significant, linguistic—cultural shift in the Sindhi Sikh identity. This phe- 
nomenon is so far only a trend, and is not backed in this paper with methodological 
inquiry. 

Based on our more systematic observations of the Partition generation, we believe they 
have, by and large, fond memories of being Sindhi in Sindh and practising Sikhism as a 
religion shared with Sindhi Hindus. The bonds of language, neighbourhood, occupation 
and history between Sindhi Sikhs and Sindhi Hindus continued through the refugee 
camps and post-Partition lives. And, yet, it is true that the Sindhi Sikhs faced more chal- 
lenges in making a safe departure from Sindh. It is also true that both Hindus as well as 
Sikhs have had to tailor their religious identities to align with textualised versions of their 
religions. Partition is an important (albeit not exclusive) context to such forms of 
redefinition. 


Towards a Conclusion 


It is time to ask whether the Sindhi Sikhs’ experiences of displacement, exile and rehabili- 
tation are similar to those of other refugees from Sindh. Were their negotiations with citi- 
zenship different from those of Sindhi Hindus, who strained to assimilate themselves into 
mainstream versions of Hinduism? Has the rupture between region and language effected 
by Partition contributed to fragmentation, ambivalence or a re-alignment of identity 
among Sindhi Sikhs? From our encounters with the Sindhi Sikhs’ memories of Sindh, 
their narratives of departure from Sindh and arrival into India, we suggest that the archive 
of Partition is both enriched by new knowledge and supported by observations made ear- 
lier on the Sindhi experience of Partition. The Sikh element among the Sindhi migrants 
shows that while Sindh did not witness the intensity of physical violence that Punjab expe- 
rienced, the Sikhs in Sindh felt more vulnerable than the Hindus. The Sindhi Sikhs’ expe- 
rience of resettlement and challenges of starting life anew are not markedly different 
when compared with their counterparts amongst the Sindhi Hindus. The unsentimental 
outlook that made Sindhi Hindus simply get on with life without dwelling upon the past 
is also a feature of the Sindhi Sikhs’ experience of post-Partition resettlement. However, it 
is in the arena of religion that we find divergence. We observe that just as Sindhi Hindus 
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found it culturally and psychologically imperative to adopt textual and mainstream ver- 
sions of Hinduism after Partition, Sindhi Sikhs were pulled in the direction of mainstream 
Sikhism identified with the Punjab region. The nature of negotiation, and the respective 
consequences, may be different, but are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Finally, identities are experienced locally and contextually. The generation aged in its 
twenties and thirties may find their ‘Sindhi’ identity more relevant in some contexts than 
their ‘Sikh’ identity. And if the constant questions about who is a Sindhi Sikh become tire- 
some, it may just be easier to appear to be a Punjabi- or Hindi-speaking Sikh. However, it 
is important for us to know that it does not have to be and was not, historically, only one 
or the other identity. It is possible to imagine other permutations and combinations in 
such a situation. For instance, substituting ‘Sikh’ with ‘Muslim’ or ‘Sindhi’ with ‘Bangla’ 
might also throw light on another set of ruptures and classifications that characterise 
twentieth-century identity formation in South Asia. Practices of ‘seeing’ others acquire an 
imperceptible grammar. Whether all such classifications that take ‘more’ or ‘less’ bits of 
people’s lived realities produce exclusion is not the point; rather, they point to the limits 
of language that often fail to keep pace with, as it were, spillover effects of identity. Parti- 
tion and its attendant events, or rather the making of nations and the attendant divisions, 
reconfigured identity formation in India. With movements occurring along the lines of 
region, nation and religion, ruptures have come to characterise certain relationships. 
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